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if he imports into his country goods of which it has a real
need, and, while he accepts what gain he can get as a reward,
is not "bent merely on making gain; then this is trade that is
worthy of approbation. But if it is just the desire for gain
that impels a man, such trade is mean, base. And, what is
still more important, Aquinas absolutely condemns all merely
speculative trading, all attempt to make gain by a skilful use
of market changes. He does not indeed tell us how the
just price of an article brought by a trader to a distant
market is to be determined; but it seems to follow from
what he says of the sort of trading that is justifiable, that ho
would deem it to be such as would cover the just price paid
for it by the merchant himself, together with such gain as
would secure for the merchant what public opinion regarded
as the necessaries of life for a man of his class.

The only form of state action that Aquinas himself dis-
tinctly recommends is the regulation of weights and measures.
But the inevitable result of such teaching as to what was
sinful and what not in the economic sphere would be an
attempt on the part of the authorities of State, municipality,
and gild first to correct particular evils, and then, as the
number of evils to be corrected increased, to control industry
and trade in every direction. For it was not until compara-
tively recent times that either public opinion or legislative
theory drew the distinction between law and morality.
Whatever was wrong, men thought might fitly be forbidden
under penalty. There were disputes as to the proper limits
between the authority of the two great powers, spiritual and
temporal; there were diverse theories as to what constituted
the supreme temporal authority in a State; and there were
conflicts between the various organs of the State, as, for
instance, between the central authorities and municipalities.
But there was nothing like the modern feeling that certain